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remembered for sometliing more than his mere genus et proavos. 
He was also a poet : and, if he was not destined to astonish by 
his sublimity, he seldom failed to please by his vivacity. He 
wrote much and often ; and scarcely a topic of the day passed 
unsung by his muse. Several translations of his from the Welsh 
may be seen in Mr. Pennant's Works, and in Mr. Jones's Relics 
of the Bards. But his master-piece in this way seems to have 
been his translation of the Medea of Seneca. He also turned 
into Latin verse some of Gray's Odes, and the first two books 
of the Iliad ; but these versions never appeared in print, although 
highly creditable to the writer's ability *. And, perhaps, he ex- 
celled more in his Latin than in his English productions. Mr. 
Williams was Rector successively of Machynlleth and Llanferres, 
and died suddenly on the 4th of June 1811, upon which event 
the Fron estate passed into Mrs. Williams's family, who reside in 
Cheshire. — Among other old houses in the parish, formerly, it is 
probable, of considerable note, though for some time past te- 
nanted by farmers, are Argoed, Plas Major, Plas ym Mhywys, 
Rhyd y Cleifion, Tre 'r Beirdd, and Tyddyn. — Plas-issa, at pre- 
sent the residence of Miss Greene, and Pentrehobin, an ancient 
mansionijuilt in 1540, in the occupation of Thomas Trevor Ma- 
ther, Esq. may also be enumerated among the family seats, which 
abound in the Vale of Mold. 

*^* [To be concluded in the next Number.] 



SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE LLEDWJGAN THRESHER, 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 
Sir, — The following remarkable inscription is copied from a 
Tomb-stone in the Church of Cerigceinwen, in the Island of An- 
glesey. It is the humble record of a man, whose heroic bravery 
excited very considerable admiration in a former age, and will 
probably be deemed not uninteresting at the present period. He 
was contemporary with the unhappy dissensions between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, and resided at Lledwigan, a well-known 

* It would be desirable to know whether the original MSS. are still in 
existence. The writer of this Note saw them in Mr. Williams's possession 
a short time before bis death. They were certainly worthy of preservation. 
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farm near Llangefni. He is hence known to posterity under the 
designation of the Lledwigan Thresher. It is understood, that 
upon the decline of the royal cause great disorder and misrule 
occurred in this part of the kingdom. Many of the parliamen- 
tary soldiers, who had been exclaiming against the oppression of 
the Throne, became themselves the worst of tyrants, and tra- 
versed the country in powerful bands, levying contributions upon 
the property, and exercising great cruelties upon the persons, of 
the more opulent, and particularly their loyal and defenceless 
neighbours. A party of this description, traditionally reported to 
have been about thirty in number, arrived at Lledwigan, and re- 
quired the occupier, Morys Lloyd, who was then threshing in his 
barn, to surrender to them a large sum of money, or his life. He 
instantly replied, that he would not yield the one without the 
other, and, having partially closed the door of his barn, attacked 
them with his flail, as they successively attempted to enter. 
Eight or ten of them fell in this contest, which would have been 
probably maintained for a much longer time, if the thongs, which 
connected together the two parts of the flail, had not been broken 
by accident or cut asunder by the swords of the assailants. Then 
indeed the superiority of numbers and of offensive arms quickly 
acquired their natural ascendant, and it is unnecessary to relate 
the sequel. 

The tombstone, with its simple and affecting inscription, be- 
longs, we may fairly conclude, to an era posterior to the Resto- 
ration. Its subsequent history affords a striking instance of a 
sacrilegious disregard for the monuments of our forefathers, — a 
disgraceful proof of that cold-hearted insensibility, which can not 
appreciate what is venerable for antiquity, edifying in example, 
or pious in design. The memory of Morys Lloyd seems in that 
neighbourhood to have been held in great regard for many gene- 
rations ; but in our times a new generation succeeded with very 
different feelings and ideas. Some repairs had become necessary 
in the church, and, a flag-stone being wanted in some part of it, 
the tombstone, which covered the remains of the Lledwigan 
Thresher and his wife, was,with due economy, appropriated for the 
purpose. The lower part of the stone was moreover turned upper- 
most, apparently with the prudent view of burying the ancient 
history of Morys Lloyd and the modern parsimony of the war- 
dens in the same oblivion. From this disgraceful situation it ha» 
been lately rescued by, I believe, Mr. John Williams, the pre- 
sent respectable tenant of Lledwigan, and placed erect in come 
vol. r. 2 m 
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part of the church. But, as its present situation is, I understand, 
not attended with security, I trust there still exists, among the 
modern inhabitants of Cerigceinwen, sufficient public spirit to 
save this venerable relic from the wanton assaults of unthinking 
levity, as well as the barbarous parsimony of their future church- 
wardens. The following is the inscription, which was copied lite- 
ratim from the tombstone many years ago ; but it is now hardly 
legible. I should have sent you a translation, if I had not found 
the elegance of our word " cywely" absolutely untranslate- 
able *. X. Y. Z. 

" Dyma yr He y dayarwyd Morys Lloyd y trydydd dydd o Hy- 
dref 1647. Hwn a ymdrechodd ymdrech dfeg dros y Frenhin a'i 
wlad. Wrth i ystlys i claddwyd i assen, Jane Rees Owen, yn 
gywely iddo y 4 o Dachwedd 1653." 

GWYLLIAID COCHION MAWDDWY. 

To tlic Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — In your account of the Gwylliaid Cochion Mawddwy 
(No. 5.) you have omitted one remarkable part of their history, 
which, as a trait of the ferocious spirit of the people and of the 
age, deserves to be mentioned. When the bloody deed had 
been perpetrated, the murderers went about a quarter of a mile 
from the spot, and then it occurred to one of them, that they had 
not complied with the wishes or executed the threats of their mo- 
ther, and they accordingly, with due filial affection, return- 
ed, and, plunging their swords into the body, literally washed their 
hands in the heart's blood of the baron. 

There were scythes fixed in the chimnies at Dugoed Mawr, 
the scene of the murder, about thirty years ago, but they are now 
removed. The common tradition of the neighbourhood does not 
state the murder of Lloyd the Baron's kinsman ; but on the con- 
trary it states, that, when the Baron was killed, they said to the 
other (John Lloyd of Ceiswyn in the parish of Tal-y-llyn) "Cerdd 
di i ffordd, Llwyd fain." 

* The following is a literal translation of this Epitaph. There may be 
some nicety in the exact meaning of " cywely," as mentioned by X. Y. Z. ; 
but the English word "bedfellow," which it implies, will make it sufficiently 
intelligible for the present purpose.— Ed. 

" This is the spot, in which Morys Lloyd was interred on the third day 
of October 1647, after having fought a good fight for his king and his 
country. By his side was buried his rib Jaue Rees Owen, as a bedfellow 
for him, the fourth of November 16J3." 



